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A glint of light catches your eye from a crowded 
corner of a classy boutique. Upon investigation you 
find it is a bag trimmed with a striking piece of 
colorful mirrored embroidery. Quite effective. But 
that fragment of carefully done handwork is a long 
way from home—in many ways. And very little 
work has been done to trace it back to its origin. 

Most of the mirrored embroideries imported 
to the United States come from Kutch, the re- 
mainder being brought from Saurashtra, both of 
which are areas of Gujarat, a state jutting into the 
Arabian Sea from Northwest India. There are sev- 
eral communities which traditionally embroider in 
these two areas, most of which follow similar life 
styles, and some of which are ancestrally related. 
The embroideries done by each community are 
distinguishable by motif, stitching technique, and 
even particular items of decoration, and can be 
easily placed with their peoples. 

I have studied only one of these people in 
depth, and it is about these people and their em- 
broideries that I write. 


The Rabari people live in Kutch. The land of 
Kutch is desert, extremely hot, and extremely dry, 
the monotony of dust being broken only by sparse 
scrubby foliage and occasional rocky hills. When 
once in four or five years the monsoons do come, 
they flood the wasteland regions, leaving the little 
land that is inhabitable almost an island. Thus this 
is one of the most isolated and consequently least 
developed parts of India. Owing at least in part to 
the isolation, Kutch is an anthropological wonder- 
land with its myriad of very colorful and culturally 
distinct groups, yet very few studies have been 
made in Kutch. The absence of modern contact has 
allowed the relatively undisturbed perpetuation of 
traditional hand embroideries. It is here that the 
Rabari people make their living herding goats and 
sheep, selling the goat milk in the larger towns 
and spinning the sheep wool for their clothing. 


The Rabaris have not always lived in Kutch. 
Originally they were nomads of Marwad, a dry 
but more liveable region of Rajasthan, making their 
living by keeping camels and selling camel milk to 
the Muslim kings there. But due to the lust of one 
of these kings for a Rabari girl, the shepherds fled 
into Sindh to be sheltered there by another Muslim 
ruler, and there ensued a battle between the two. 
Their protector was killed, and again the Rabaris 
fled, their women taking black clothing in mourn- 
ing, to wander through Sindh and finally settle in 
Kutch.! 

The shepherd’s life in the desert is difficult. At 
best he can eke out a very minimal subsistence. It 
is a colorless life, and an extremely poor life. Yet 
in spite of these conditions, a creative impulse has 
survived, even thrived in the Rabari women. See- 
ing themselves as a part of the gray desert dust, it 
seems, they strive to seek a balance in their bold 
bright embroideries. 


ORIGINS OF EMBROIDERY 


The tradition of embroidery began during the 
Moghul period in Marwad, where the Rabari 
women learned the craft through contact with the 
royal courts. The practice of setting small mirrors 
into the cloth also began there, as the women de- 
lighted in the glittering inlay of royal palaces, the 
practice later being adapted to locally-found mica. 
Translated into the rougher materials that the 
shepherds could afford, the court embroidery took 
on a folk quality, and was carried through Sindh 
and finally back to Kutch. Through contact with 
various peoples and their own traditional em- 
broideries along the way, Rabaris changed their 
embroidery by adapting new stitches and modes of 
design, and abstracting the older motifs as they 
drifted farther into the past. Indeed, such adapta- 
tion is intrinsic to the character of the Rabari peo- 
ple; their name itself means “without home’’, 
“without culture”, and so really many-cultured, as 
they adapt in their wandering to the various cul- 
tural influences. 


THE PLACE OF EMBROIDERY WORK IN 
RABARI LIFE 


Because embroidery so neatly and beautifully filled 
so many needs in Rabari life, it soon became an in- 
tegral part of being Rabari. Embroidered clothing 
served to enhance the gaiety of festive occasions, 
and to glorify precious children. More important, 
it was riches that even the poorest could afford and 
so could serve as a major part of the vital dowry. 
Embroidery threads strengthened otherwise short- 
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lived cloths, and the actual embroidering became a 
social event—a chance for women and girls to 
come together and talk while making constructive 
use of their leisure time 

For Rabari women embroidery as a true folk 
art is today a part of daily life, a matter of course. 
What is already a part of daily life and can be 
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Fig. 1 Rabari girls making traditional embroidery. 
Note the tatoos on their hands. Smallpox is still a very 
real plague in Kutch. Like most folk peoples of India, 
Rabaris believe that the disease is caused by the goddess 
and, in fear of angering the deity, refuse to accept small- 
pox vaccine even when it is available. Their alternative 
folk preventative measure is simulative tatooing which 
has evolved into still another related art form. Thus, due 
to the preventative nature of tatoos, designs which are 
especially protective, the scorpion, the temple, and the 
kungri, are most prevalently mixed among the regular 
dot-patterned designs. 


made more beautiful by embroidery is embroidered. 
It is enjoyed, but certainly not revered. And as sus- 
taining activities, such as bringing water and cook- 
ing, demand such a great deal of time, embroidery 
is relegated to the spare moments in between—the 
lulls of heavy afternoon heat and the peaceful last 
rays of evening light. The pieces are picked up and 
dropped as time allows. 

In the longer, more established period of 
leisure women of all ages can be seen stitching in 
their doorways and on their porches (Figs. | and 
2). As child-marriage is still very much a reality 
among the Rabari people, the years for establish- 
ing a dowry are short, and girls begin learning em- 
broidery from childhood in order to have created 
sufficient treasure by the age of 10 or 12 when their 
marriages take place. After marriage they con- 
tinue the craft, preparing their own festive dress 
and that of their relatives and children, and eventu- 
ally helping in the preparation of dowries for their 
own children and grandchildren. The pieces and 
designs and motifs are passed along. They change 
very little now from generation to generation. 


Fig. 2 Rabari 
family embroidering. 


USE AND MEANING OF TRADITIONAL 
PIECES 


Each traditional piece has a specific place, a par- 
ticular function, and a special meaning in Rabari 
life. The most important pieces are the seven 
which comprise the decoration of a wedding home. 
Above the doorway goes the toran, the centerpiece 
of great auspiciousness (Figs. 3 and 4). The toran 
is a welcoming for both god and guests, and when 
the guests arrive its breadth forces them to bow to 
the god whose image is above the door, as they 
enter. On either side of the door are a square 
chakla, a small toran, and another small patched 
hanging, each of which has a special place (Fig. 5). 
The set is a central part of the bride’s dowry, and 
a sample by which to judge her skill as a crafts- 
woman. 

Festival blouses are also made for favorite 
relatives and by both family and in-laws for the 
bride (Figs. 6 and 7). Though the tradition of 
wearing mourning black is broken only three or 
four times in a year, it is essential to have beauti- 
ful embroidered blouses for those occasions. The 
wearing of embroidered clothing even then is re- 
served for the younger women, for beyond a cer- 
tain age Rabaris will not give up their mourning 
even for festival occasions. Then a particular large 
semi-quilted sack, called a khotro, is made by the 
bride in which to carry her dowry to her husband’s 
village (Fig. 8) Thereafter it is used for storing 
things of special importance in the new home. 


Fig. 4 Close-up of 
embroidered toran. 
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Fig. 3 Embroidered toran hung over the doorway to 
the inner room of a Rabari home. 
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Fig. 5 Rabari house decorated for a wedding. 


For the groom embroidery is also important. 
Though Rabari men do not generally use em- 
broidery, at the time of wedding it is traditional, 
and so essential. A long scarf-like bukuni is made 
in two identical sections and assembled with a 
decorative stitch (Fig. 9). Formerly this was used 
to protect the boy’s chin from desert winds and to 
keep the gold umbrella earrings that Rabari men 
wear on the tops of their ears from falling while he 
was riding by camel to his bride’s village. Today it 
is more often worn as a sash. At the same time the 
camel was also decorated with an embroidered 
head piece and knee coverings (Fig. 10). This, too, 
has been all but left aside today, as the ride by 
camel is superseded by bus and sometimes even by 
private truck. 
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Fig. 7 Three generations of Rabari women dressed 
in embroidered festive wear. 


Fig. 6 Woman’s 
embroidered festival 
blouse. 


Fig. 8 Embroidered khotro, sack to carry dowry. 
Note the designs of woman, trees, and peacock. 


MEANINGS OF TRADITIONAL MOTIFS 


Though minor changes such as these mentioned 
have taken place over the years, the tradition of 
Rabari embroidery has remained remarkably un- 
broken. This can be most clearly noted in Rabari 
embroidery motifs. Rather than discarding older 
designs, the craftswomen have simply added to 
them more contemporary ones, and so the folk 
pieces present, in fact, an exquisite record of both 
the history of Rabari life and an internally-based 
expression of life today in Kutch. The motifs nar- 
rate the beginnings in Marwad, the blend of cul- 
tural influences upon the nomads, and the bare 
essence of life in the Kutchi desert. 

Most obviously interpreted are the stylized 
designs of the vital elements of contemporary life. 
Rabari women again and again, from one village 
to the next, stitch colorful pictures of the village 
temple. Rabaris are Hindu, and their faith is very 
much alive. They worship a particular form of the 
goddess, Momai Mata, who rides upon their 
sacred camel,? and there is always at least one tiny 
dome-topped temple for her in each Rabari village 
(Fig. 11). Within the narrow bounds of the village, 
and against the monotony of the conventionalized 
homes, the temple stands as a point of beauty as 


Fig. 10 Embroidered head and knee decorations for 
camel. 


Fig. 9 Embroidered bukuni. Note 
the design of the temple. 


Fig. 11 Typical temple in a Rabari village. 


well as a symbol of profound faith. And in the folk 
tradition, this is emphasized in craft motifs. Treat- 
ment ranges from a simple dome shape built around 
a mica mirror (Figs. 12 and 13) to the elaborate 
version in Fig. 14. Because the goddess is symbol- 
ized by a trident, this is also a commonly associated 
motif. A three-pronged figure is placed upon the 
top of each temple motif, and often simple tridents 


Fig. 12 Embroidered motif of temple—detail of 


are used to fill space in larger, more pictorial pieces 
(Fig. 16). Temple motifs are most commonly used 
to decorate the foran, as it in itself carries some re- 
ligious significance, and children’s clothing for a 
protective purpose, and sometimes to decorate 
purses such as that in Fig. 14. The purse in Fig. 14 
is an especially interesting piece, as its entire clos- 
ing flap has been made into a large trident. Here 


Fig. 13 Embroidered motif of temple—detail of 


toran. 


ice 


Fig. 14 


purse. 


Embroidered motif of temple—detail of 


note the zig-zag design which is called kungrt. 
This is perhaps the most widely pervading of 
Rabari motifs, and carries a very protective, almost 
militant meaning. It is taken from the fortress 
walls, and especially the spikes of fortress doors 
found throughout northern India. In a vulnerable, 
wandering people, whose lives cannot be protected 
by strong standing fortresses, the need to carry 
along a symbolic kind of protection is particularly 
vital, and the kungri design is found decorating 
and so protecting especially those elements of 
greatest importance in Rabari life. 

Bringing water is essential to living in the 
desert, and Rabari women spend much of their 
time going to and from the village well carrying 
heavy brass pots on their heads (Fig. 15). Thus pic- 
tures of women bringing water are a second very 
commonly-used motif. The pictures are very simple 
geometrically-shaped figures, and are used in em- 
broidery only to decorate specific pieces (Fig. 16). 

Interpretations of living beings are never used 
to decorate blouses or hats, and only very stylized 
parrots decorate skirt borders. Neither does the 
toran or toran set use any living thing besides an 
occasional stylized parrot. The trend in general to 
Rabari designs is geometric, and this reflects close 


Fig: 15 
well. 


Woman bringing water to the village from a 


and prolonged contact with Muslim peoples. As 
one moves farther from Pakistan into Saurashtra, 
where the other schools of mirrored embroidery 
flourish, much more use is made of pictorial motifs. 
The designs of women bringing water are therefore 
confined in Rabari pieces nearly exclusively to the 
khotro (dowry sack) and decorative pillows. 


Fig. 16 Embroidered motif of woman bringing water 
—detail of khotro (dowry sack). Note also the use of the 
trident. 


Fig. 17 Simple tree motifs, 
part of an elaborate border. De- 
tail of purse Fig. 14. 


Fig. 18 Elaborate tree mo- 
uf, detail of wall hanging. 
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Tree motifs are much more abstracted, and so 
are used quite pervasively. The simple motif used 
as a trident on the temple design doubles as a tree 
when applied in many complex border decorations 
(Fig. 17). More elaborate versions stand on their 
own (Fig. 18). In the extreme desert heat, the 
shade offered by bushes and trees is a much-ap- 
preciated relief. Besides that the very sparseness of 
foliage increases the beauty that even the scrub- 
biest growth affords. Trees and bushes, too, supply 
the nourishment essential to keep the goats and 
sheep of Rabari livelihood, and it is for all of these 
reasons that trees assume great importance in 
Rabari life and so are portrayed in embroidery. 
Again, though the geometric stylizations are used 
throughout the various pieces, the more elaborate 
versions are restricted to pieces such as the khotro, 
pillow, and purse. 

These embroidered motifs represent the essen- 
tial elements of Rabari life in the Kutchi desert. 
Strangely enough, however, aspects of the goat 
and sheep herding which sustains Rabari life are 
omitted. This can only be meant to reflect the strict 
confinement of the craft to the women of the com- 
munity. Rabari women portray what they see, and 
what is personally essential to them. The life of the 
men and their herds is fairly separate from that of 
the women, for it is usual that they are absent for 


up to a week at a time while searching feeding and 
watering areas, leaving the women and young 
children alone in the villages. 


Fig. 19 Embroidered motif of elephant, detail of 
pillow. 


Fig. 20 Embroidered parrot motifs, with flowers, de- 
tail of border of khotro. 


Fig. 20-a Embroidered parrot motif, detail of skirt 
border. 


However restricted in use, a good variety of 
pictorial motifs is found in Rabari embroidery. 
Colorful stylized elephants (Fig. 19) and especially 
parrots and peacocks (Figs. 20 and 20A) are also 
frequently embroidered onto khotro and pillows. 
There are certainly no elephants, no peacocks, and 
no parrots in Kutch; nor have there been any for 
many years. These were elements of life in the 
royal courts, brought many years ago by the 
Rabaris from Marwad, where during the Moghul 
period the kings rode elephants in procession and 
parrots and peacocks freely graced the landscape. 
Today these stitched designs are the only ele- 
phants, parrrots, and peacocks to be found in 
Kutch, and their highly stylized abstracted form 
betrays their age. Most Rabari women cannot re- 
tell the story of their past life in Marwad. Yet, 
though the story is forgotten, the memory lives on 
in the mirrored thread pictures. Because the de- 
signs were old, and had assumed an identity in 
themselves, they withstood Muslim non-pictorial 
influence during the Moghul period in Marwad 
and Sindh, though it was probably during that 
time that increased abstraction took place. 

Various circular-based versions of flowers 
were also brought from Marwad during the 
Moghul period and are commonly found in Rabari 
textiles (Figs. 21 and 22). Again, there are no 
flowers in Kutch, and the designs have evolved into 
pleasing geometric motifs, used throughout the 
range of Rabari ‘“craftwork.” During the years 
among Muslim groups additional geometric de- 
signs were developed, and finally after settling in 
Kutch the newer desert-related designs already dis- 
cussed were introduced. 


PREFERRED ARRANGEMENT OF MOTIFS 
AND USE OF COLOR 


In arrangement of traditional motifs Rabari pieces 
are very heavily symmetrical not only in the plac- 
ing of the motifs, but also usually in arrangement 
of colors, sometimes in a quite elaborate sequence. 
This serves to emphasize the geometric effect, and 
by comparison the pictorial pieces often seem al- 
most chaotic. The use of borders, almost always in 
elaborate prescribed sequence, is essential, even 
for those pieces which are pictorial (Figs. 17, 21 
and 23). The border usually begins with a row of 
diamond shapes made by alternating zigzags; and 
includes a row set with mirrors and woven motifs 
and several rows of kungri, often ending with a 
row of tree motifs. In general there is a preference 
for outlining and reoutlining of designs, using dif- 
ferent colors and often slight variation to give a 
gay, ornate effect. 
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Rabari people prefer bold vivid colors and 
never use pastels. The toran is almost always done 
on a background of black or red cloth, as these 
colors are the predominant favorites of Rabaris. 
For children’s festive clothing combinations of 
green and orange, as well as purple and orange, 
and red are preferred as background colors. White 
is never used for clothing, yet always as the back- 
ground for the khotro and usually for the border of 
the patched hanging in the foran set. The khotro 
colors are very prescribed, always having a black 
and red border around the white body. For threads, 
Rabari women again choose strong bright primary 
and secondary colors, using a wide variety and in- 
cluding a balance of white and yellow with darker 
colors. Blues are occasionally used and black very 
rarely, though generally there is no color restric- 
tion, and a spectrum is preferred 


TRADITIONAL USE OF STITCHES 


Just as the particular designs used by Rabari crafts- 
women relate the history of the people, so the style 
of stitching itself tells much about the cultural bor- 
rowing that took place through years of their wan- 
dering. By far the most commonly-used stitch in 
Rabari work is the chain stitch. This is the original 
stitch which was brought by the Rabaris from the 
Moghul courts of Marwad, though it is the idea 
itself which was carried and not the technique, (for 
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Fig. 21 Embroidered flower 
motif, detail of wall hanging. 


Fig. 22 Embroidered flower 
motif, detail of woman’s head 
and back covering, very rough 
wool 


the court artisans practiced the conventional chain 
which we know in the West, often using the awl of 
the shoemaker rather than a needle.) It is a par- 
cular tight, squared chain which Rabari women 
make (Figs. 18 and 21). The second outstanding 
characteristic of Rabari embroidery is the profusive 
use of mica mirrors. Though the appreciation of 
the use of reflecting pieces also came from Marwad, 
it is most probable that Rabaris learned to set mica 


into their embroideries from the Sindhis (who com- 
monly use round mica mirrors) later innovating on 
their own with various different geometrical shapes 
(Figs. 13 and 18). From the Sindhis also Rabaris 
learned the interwoven stitch motif which they now 
commonly use, and which is almost exclusively 
found in Sindh and Kutch (Figs. 21 and 23). This 
stitch is constructed by making a loose horizontal- 
vertical grid of threads and then interweaving 
threads among them. Aside from these three 


Fig. 23 Border motifs, de- 
tail of skirt border. 


Fig. 24 (below, left) Back 
side of Fig. 14 purse with un- 
usual trident shape. 


Fig. 25 (below, right) Mud 
sculpture in first room of Raba- 
ri house. Note designs from 
lower right up: fan, scorpion, 
od, woman bringing water, 
elephant. There is also pre- 
dominance of kungri and 
woven-stitch design. 


stitches, the Rabaris practice only a variation of 
the chain which makes a net-like filler for triangu- 
lar-shaped spaces (Figs. 12, 14 and 21), and occa- 
sionally a wide-spaced running stitch, seen even 
more rarely as small cross stitches (Figs. 18 and 
23). The running stitch was adapted from the 
Ahir people, a pastoral community culturally very 
similar to the Rabaris, also living in Kutch. The 
Ahirs make a very similar mirrored embroidery as 
well, and define all representations of living things 
with a running stitch. 

In true folk tradition, motifs, designs of tex- 
tiles, and colors are highly conventionalized 
throughout the Rabari community. It is only in the 
actual skills of execution that there are great varia- 
tions. This is a matter of importance, however, 
and the work of the more highly skilled women is 
easily recognized among women from many differ- 
ent villages. Occasional innovations infiltrate, such 
as the trident design in the purse (Fig. 14), and the 
use of hooks and eyes in the same piece (Fig. 24). 


Fig. 26 Mud fotlo in shape of temple. 
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Fig. 27 Back of child bejeweled for wedding. 


RELATED ARTS 


Though Rabari women are well-noted for their 
embroideries, their creativity is not confined to tex- 
tiles, Another skill for which they are equally 
well-known is the exclusively Rabari art of mud 
sculpture. Mud sculpture is a much newer art than 
embroidery, having been obviously developed by 
the Rabaris after their settlement in Kutch. The 
Rabari women have taken the designs and even the 
mirrors from their embroideries and very accurately 
copied them into the mixture of mud and donkey 
dung which covers the walls of their homes. In the 


Fig. 28 


festival. The indone is used to balance a pot on the head. 


Girls with beaded indones greet visitors at a 


outer room of a Rabari home, the alcove of water 
pots, of vital importance to desert life, is the focal 
point of decoration. It is encircled by kungri de- 
signs and largely pictorial motifs inlaid with mir- 
rors (Fig. 25). Again, however, borders copied from 
embroidery designs are also integral and even the 
woven stitch motif is used. The art has developed 
today to the extent that special painted mirrors 
with no other purpose are prepared by a man in 
Bhuj for Rabari mud sculpture. 

In the inner room of a Rabari home is the 
storage area, again very important and so highly 
decorated. Cabinets called kotlo are made from 
mud and decorated with the same mud sculpture 
designs (Fig. 26). The main piece is shaped into a 
stylized version of a temple, as much like the em- 
broidered versions as like the real temple, and 
characterized by kungri shapes and an image of 
Lord Krisna on the top. Although Rabaris worship 
the goddess Momai Mata, this tradition of placing 
Lord Krisna on the kotlo was adopted by them 
through close contact with the Ahirs, who claim to 
be descendents of Krisna, and other pastoral 
Krisna-worshippers in Marward, and its practice 
is still maintained. 


Rabari girl wearing special jewelry at a wed- 


Fig. 29 
ding. Note the kungri designs on her wristlets. 


Still another skill for which Rabari women are 
known is beadwork. This craft was also brought 
from Marwad courts and today is fast dying out as 
the supply of good beads ends and the price even 
for inferior ones spirals. Traditionally women dec- 
orated children’s hats and ornaments with bead- 
work for festival occasion (Fig. 27), beaded the in- 
done used to balance on their heads pots filled with 
auspicious coconuts and mango leaves at wedding 
time (Fig. 28), covered various objects with beads 
to hang on the wall at weddings, and made beaded 
parrots to hang as mobiles over their children’s 
cradles. Although the craft is known in other parts 
of Gujarat, Rabari women practice a particular 
style of beading in threes rather than by single 
beads, which makes a more complicated and also 
stronger piece. Many colors of beads are used, 
though the preferred combination is red, green, 
and white. 
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Although Rabaris do not make jewelry them- 
selves, they are very fond of ornamentation and 
brief mention can be made of their traditional 
jewelry designs as another example of the Rabari 
sense of aesthetics. As in embroidery and mud 
sculpture motifs, the designs of Rabari jewelry are 
generally bold and geometric, with finer ornate de- 
tails. In jewelry design as well, the kungri motif is 
quite prevalent (Figs. 7 and 29). 

What seems a pleasing, perhaps effective piece 
of handwork against the background of American 
life has tremendous importance as a part of its 
original context. In a Rabari village it is much 
more than a decorative piece; more even than a 
work of art. Embroidery for the Rabari people has 
become an embodiment of their amalgamated cul- 
ture. Embroidery is an integral part of the identity 
of being Rabari. The traditionally embroidered 
pieces play central parts in the important aspects 
of Rabari life, and their actual creation serves as a 
social unification of family generations and of the 
community. The conventionalized motifs reflect and 
reaffirm the essence of contemporary life, while at 
the same time they provide the only “written” 
record of Rabari history. In the embroidered pieces 
is found the solid warp into which the many 
changes which make up Rabari culture have been 
woven. And through embroidery has developed the 
Rabari sense of aesthetics which is carried now 
into other arts. Most important of all to Rabari 
people, the beauty of folk embroidery is the essen- 
tial part of life which balances the stark gray dust. 
It is the color and vitality which sustain life in ‘the 
Kutchi desert. 


NOTES 


‘It is particular to folk history that the boundaries 
between legend and hard fact are often undefined. What 
history I have recounted here was pieced together from 
tales spun by wizened Rabari elders over kerosene lamps 
during midnight hours and lessons taught directly from 
the heavy crumbling books kept by a man whose tradi- 
tional caste duty has been solely to record Rabari his- 
tory. He claims these books themselves are 700 years old. 
Much of this history is probably based on true happen- 
ings which, like the embroidered motifs, have been em- 
bellished and stylized over generations of retelling. But 
among a people to whom even marking of individuals 
ages is unimportant, reference to time in terms of num- 
bers and dates is not customary. This attitude towards 
time, together with so much of the history of Rabaris 
having been spent wandering, makes chronological 
placement of events difficult. The period during which 
the Rabaris were wandering in Marwad, and during 
which they fled into Sindh, was most likely the great 
Moghul period of Indian history, the 16th-18th centuries, 
with their settling in Kutch taking place after that. _ 

2Throughout India the cow is sacred due mainly to 
its essential place among the agricultural people. This 
holds true in Kutch as well, but among the desert people 
the camel has assumed even greater utility as a source of 
livelihood and transportation, raising it to the position 
of special sacredness. The importance of the animal is 
further emphasized as it assumes sympathetic holiness 
as the vehicle of the goddess. 


All photographs are by Judy Frater. 
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